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sac. tall, what could be the reason that when he woke 
; — ?in the morning, and a great many times every 
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For the Companion, 
FRETTING. 

«Q dear!” exclaimed little Johnny, his round 
face drawn up into a sad scowl, “O dear!” 

Now I suppose that all the children who read 
this true story will imagine that Johnny was sick, 
or had cut his finger badly, or perhaps had fallen 
down and bumped his head. But no, he was per- 
fectly well, his fingers were all whole, and he had 
met with no injury at all. 

Perhaps some little Mary, or Susy, or John will 
say, “Johnny must have lived in an old house, with 
no bed except some straw thrown upon the floor, 
and no food but a mouldy crust, that was why he 
kept saying ‘O dear!” 

No, God had given him parents who owned a 
large, pleasant house, situated on a hill, with wind- 
ing avenues leading to the front door. Then there 
wis a beautiful lawn in front. You could not 
guess in a whole day what was on the lawn, so I 
must ted you. It was a brown and white goat, 
whose name was Bessie, and her two little kids. 
The pretty creatures jumped, and frisked, and 
danced all over the green grass, and sometimes ran 
away behind the house, to the great trouble of 
their mother, who was tied, and couldn’t follow 
them. Then Bessie would begin to cry, like Johnny, 
“Q dear! O dear!” She did not say this in words, 
but it sounded as if she were complaining of their 
naughty behavior. 

But I must leave telling you about Bessie for the 
present, and finish describing Johnny’s home. The 
green lawns extended on each side of the house, 
but behind the great barn was a kitchen garden, 
where peas and beans, and sweet corn and tomatoes 
grew in abundance for the table. ‘Then there were 
long rows of currant bushes, and raspberry bushes, 
and high blackberries, and beyond these a thriving 
orchard of apple, pear and peach trees. 

Johnny was very fond of all these things, and as 
he was well, his mother allowed him to eat what he 
wished of them. 

In the barn, behind the house, there was a horse, 
named Billy, and two cows, Sally and Hatty. 
Sally was mother to Hatty, and nice cows they 

ere, coming home every night with their great 
bags of rich milk. 

Billy was a very kind horse, and though he would 

ometimes be a little frisky (he was five years old, 

00, just as Johnny was), yet whenever he felt his 
Young master’s light form on his back he would not 
paw his feet, nor dance at all. He would stand 
till till all was ready, and then trot gently round 

he walks. 

Johnny’s father and mother often went to ride, 

d almost always the little boy went, too, and then 
he and his mother had a school as they rode along. 
Be gave him words to spell, and he would laugh 

hen he said them right, and give her words. 

Pometimes she would spell cat c-p-t cat. O how 

te little fellow laughed to think he could spell 

better than his mother. 

Now when God had been so good to Johnny, and 

‘ven him such kind parents, and such a pleasant 

home, when he was well, and had not hurt himself 


vd.” “O dear, I’m too tired tu work, | want to 
ay.” “O dear, need I study, mother? I’m so 
arm.” 
This was what Johnny kept saying a great many 
Pues every day, and it troubled his father and 
iether more and more that their boy, whom God 
‘d surrounded with so many blessings, should be 

unthankful and complaining. 

















But now one of his older brothers, who was in size | 
almost a man, said, one day, 


of hearing him talk in that whining voice.” 


ride, and Johnny ran out to the carriage, crying, in | 
an eager voice, “Charlie, may I go with you ?” 


fret,” his brother answered. 


to be a good boy now, and not fret any more.” | 
Charley smiled. 
said. 

They had scarcely gone half a mile before the 


tone, began, 

“T can’t take the whip.” 

“How do you know you can’t?” asked his 
brother. 

“Because I know you won’t let me.” 





member you never will gain any thing from me by 
whining.” 


danced around his mouth. “I’m sure, now,” he! 
said, “I shan’t fret any more.” 

“I’m afraid you will,” answered his brother, “be- | 
cause you don’t ask God to help you break off this 


prayers you must ask God to help you.” 
“I want to ask Him now,” said Johnny. 
“Well, shut your eyes and you may.” 
“I want to be a good boy,” hegan the child, | 

\clasping his little hands. ‘Will you please, God, | 

to help me, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” | 





When Johnny was good-natured his face was 
Pty pleasant to look upon. His skin was clear 
d smooth, his eyes looked out from behind their 
own lashes with a merry glance, his mouth was 
mall and well-shaped. But no child can fret a 
reat deal without spoiling the face God has given 
2, and Johnny’s mother was really afraid that his 
tle features would be so drawn up by his saying 


what you were complaining about.” 
“He didn’t say He would,” murmured Johnny. ; 
“T didn’t hear anything.” 
“No, but in the Bible He has promised that if we | 
ask for anything we shall receive it; that is if it is | 








0 dear,” 











that they never would come straight | 





JOHN ROSE AND THE PINEAPPLE. 


Besides his parents there were others who were | the whining boy you are now. So if you really ask 
greatly troubled at this habit of Johnny’s. He was | Him from your heart, I’m sure He will help you to 
the youngest of six sons, and the pet of them all. | break it off.” 
When they had made the call, and were return- 
{ing home, Charlie handed the long whip to his 
“What makes Johnny fret so much? I’m tired | brother. 
“Would you like to hold it?” he asked. “I like 
A few days after this his brother was going to | to please good boys.” 
O what a happy feeling swelled up in Johnny’s 
|heart. Smiles broke out all over his face, and his 
“I’m going to make a call, and I’m afraid you'll | voice was as cheerful as a canary’s. He chattered 
away about a donkey he expected to have, and a 
Johnny hung his head, looking very much) barn he meant to make for it, and a buggy for the 
ashamed, but presently he said, softly, “I’m going | donkey to draw him to school. 
Charley laughed heartily at his wonderful plans, 
“Well, then, you may go,” he | and remembered, with a little flush, that once he 
had done just so. 

“T like to be good best,” said Johnny, with a 
little boy forgot his promise, and in a complaining | smile, ‘and I’m never going to be naughty again.” 

The next day his mother was sitting at her work, 
when she heard Johnny cry out, “O dear! O dear! 
the stones keep rolling out of my wheelbarrow. O 
dear, I don’t want to work any more !” 

She sat still, but for some time she could hear 
“You may be sure I shan’t, when you whine so. | his voice fretting and complaining. 
But if you had asked pleasantly, May I take the | opened the window and called him in. 
whip, Charlie? I would have let you. You must re- | “I can’t have any dinner then,” he whined out. 


“Why, Johnny ?” 


“Father said I must pick up all these stones, and 
Johnny looked very sober a few moments, but |it makes my head ache. I don’t like to work so 
then his face brightened up, and a pretty smile | hard,” he cried, looking in his mother’s face. 

‘Where are the stones,” she asked, walking into 
|the yard. 


“There, all those.” 


“One, two, three, four, five, six,” counted his 
bad habit. No one can cure himself of doing; Mother, laughing. “O, what agreat job! Six lit- 
wrong by his own strength. When you say your |tlestones. There, run and pick them up quick, and 
‘then come intomy room. I want to tell you some- 


thing.” 
“Will you wait, mother ?” 
“Yes, if you won't be long.” 


“Oh, I can do it in a minute!” he said, forgetting 


all his trouble. 


“Now,” said Charlie, “when you feel like fret- | His mother took off his hat and wiped his head, 
ting, just stop a minute and think. God will put | Which was quite wet with perspiration. Then she 
cheerful thoughts in your mind, so you'll forget Washed his hands and face with cool water, and 
| told him to draw his little chair to her side. 


have some talk together,” she said. 


“Do you remember about that kitty you found ?” 


she asked. 
“O, yes, mother! 


Then she 


It was Mrs. Muzzey’s. I car- 
best for us to have it. Now we know it would | ried it home in my arms, and I didn’t cry when it 
please Him better to have you the pleasant, good- | scratched me a little, but she didn’t thank me at 
| tempered little fellow you used to be, rather than ‘all. She just said, “Well, pat her down.” 


The lady smiled at Johnny’s indignant tone. “I 
remember,” she went on, “how long it took you to 
catch the kitty, and how bravely you held her when 
she tried to jump from your arms and run away. 
Now suppose Mrs. Muzzey had said, ‘I wish you 
wouldn’t trouble me to come to the door. I can’t 
be running round to wait on children all the time,’ 
do you think that would have been a good way to 
show her gratitude to you ?” 

“O no, indeed !” 

“But,” added the lady, more seriously, “I know 
a little boy to whom God has given a pleasant 
| home, and kind parents, who wish to do everything 
| for his good. Every morning his heavenly Father 
| supplies him with a nice breakfast, every noon a 
good dinner, and every night a plentiful supper. 
He has warm clothes, and a great many other fa- 
vors. He ought to be very grateful and happy. 
He ought to keep lifting up his heart to God, and 
saying, ‘I thank you, God, for all this.’ If he has 
any little troubles, he ought to remember how many 
children there are who have no home, nor kind pa- 
rents, nor any pretty toys. He ought to say, I 
won’t complain, for I have a great many blessings 
left. But I am sorry to tell you he does not al- 
ways do this; he does a great deal worse than Mrs. 
Muzzey, who did not thank you for carrying her 
kitty home, for he. often forgets his mercies, and—” 

Johnny’s lip began to quiver. 
hear about that,” he began. 
story about the rag-pickers.” 

“Wait a while; [1] tell you a story some other 
time. Now I’m afraid that if that little boy does 
not break himself of his dreadful habit of fretting, 
that God will take away some of his good things, 
and give them to another child who will be more 
thankful. You know you said you wouldn't carry 
the kitty home again, because she didn't thank you, 
so God may say, ‘This little Johnny don’t remem- 
ber how many good things I give him. I hear his 
voice fretting and complaining that he cannot have 
every thing just as he wishes. I will take away his 
blessings until he can be more thankful for them.” 
Johnny’s face grew very red while his mother 
was talking, and presently great tears filled his 
eyes. “I will be good, mother,” he faltered, for his 
lip was quivering so he could scarcely speak. “I 
don’t want God to take you to heaven. I want us 
to go together. I will be thankful to Him.” 
The lady drew her boy to her side, and then they 
kneeled down together, and asked their Father in 
heaven to help Johnny to become good, and holy, 
and obedient like the dear Jesus. They prayed 
that he might be thankful that he was not born a 
heathen child, and taught to bow down to idols of 
wood and stone, but that as he had early been told 
about the true God and the Saviour of sinners, he 
might begin at once to love and serve Him. 
Johnny listened eagerly to every word of his 
mother’s prayer. When she had concluded he 
sprang to his feet, and gazing in her face, asked, 
quickly, “Will He do it? Will He help me bea 
good boy ?” Mrs. MADELINE LESLIE. 
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“T didn’t want to 
“IT wanted to hear a 








JOHN ROSE AND THE PINEAPPLE. 

Thereis a good anecdote told about the first pine- 
apple ever raised in England, which the cut on our 
first page is intended to illustrate. 

King Charles the Second had received a present 
of pineapples from a friend in Holland. He was 
so much pleased with the fruit that he asked Lord 
Rochester whether pineapples could not be raised 
in England. Rochester referred his majesty to the 
royal gardener, John Rose, for information. Rose 
was immediately consulted, and he replied that it 
could be done, if the king could furnish him with 
the means of erecting a certain kind of hot-house. 
The king soon supplied him with the money, and 
in about two years Rose succeeded in raising a 
splendid specimen of that delicious fruit. 

One day, just as the pineapple was fit for the 
table, Rochester was conversing with the king 
about the abilities of the royal gardener, when his 
majesty remarked that his fidelity was equal to his 
talents. Rochester, who had no confidence in the 
honesty of any man when a sufficient bribe was 
tendered to tempt him from the path of duty, 
offered to lay the monarch a wager that he would 
induce the gardener to give the pineapple to him 
instead of his majesty. Charles repeated his eon- 
fidence in the fidelity of Rose, and thought that no 


“We'll 

















THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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amount of money would be sufficient to corrupt so | 
wage — ond wedge . _ | which renewed and increased the merriment of the | 

After various trials and defeats to get the pine- | royal party. 
apple from the gardener, Rochester discovered that | 


Rose was about to be married to a young lady, of a ’ 7 
oe he was Seetade fond Teshester found We were ushered into this gorgeous drawing- | 
cctv eo intn Aig eo : | room before the queen and the royal circle had left | 


her out, and offered her an immense sum of money | the dining-room, and, as they approached, the Gen- | 
if she would induce Rose to give him the pineapple. | eral bowed respectfully, and remarked to her ma- | 
Rose, however, was proof against all persuasion, | jesty “that he had seen her before ;” adding, “I 


ered immediately, and with his little cane com- | 


menced on the poodle, and a funny fight ensued, | 


Of their second interview Barnum says: | 
} 


taught her the alphabet, and to spell words of one | loved master, 
syllable. Who doubts the power of childhood to 
be useful.—S. 8. Teachers’ Journal. 


and manifested much grief if he left 
his side for a moment. 

Mr. Simms formerly owned a horse that used to 
take an airing on Sunday. He was very systematic 
about it. At acertain hour during the Morning 
service, while the family were at church, he would 
unfasten his halter, unlatch the stable door, ang 
trot out down the street in a leisurely, independent 
way, about half a mile, and then return to hig 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





THE STRANGE LITTLE BOY. 


Here is a little boy— 


and the day had arrived when the apple was to be | think this is a prettier room than the picture gal- ; 
presented to the king in presence of a large and | 
distinguished company. Just before the hour ar- | 
~rived, Rochester received a note from the lady, | 
stating that she had purloined the fruit, and that | 
he might expect it ina few minutes. Rochester | 
hastened to the king and offered to double the | 
amount of the wager that the apple would not be | 
forthcoming at the appointed time. The king | 
readily took him up, and anxiously awaited the 
event in the great chamber in which his courtiers 
had begun to assemble, to witness the presentation 
to their royal host of the first pineapple ever raised 
in the country. 

The clock struck four. Orders were given for 
the royal gardener to make his appearance. The 
doors were thrown open and Rose, with his pre- 
cious treasure upon a golden tray or salver, came 
forward to perform his part of the ceremony. 

Rochester was dreadfully mortified and confused. 
The fruit was praised to the skies, and a high honor 
was conferred on the faithful gardener. 

Immediately after the ceremony Rochester sought 
the young lady for an explanation, when, to his fur- 
ther mortification, he discovered that human nature 
was not quite so degraded as he had been led to| 
believe. For although the young lady had actually | 
stolen the fruit, her conscience smote her so terri- | 
bly that she instantly returned it to the gardener, | 
who received it just in time to comply with the 
king’s commands. 

Fidelity and truthfulness to our fellows are often 
rewarded in this life, but fidelity and truthfulness 
to God are rewarded both in this life and that 
which is to come. 








THE FAMILY. 


TOM THUMB’S INTERVIEW WITH 
QUEEN. 

Tom Thumb has lately added to his notoriety by 
adding a little lady to himself, which was certainly 
no discredit to his judgment and good sense. 
Small people have the right to marry, as well as 
large ones; but over the General’s wedlock the 
The little fellow 
is both a Yankee and a philosopher, and if the 
world will get excited about small things, he is per- 
fectly collected, and knows how to coin its excite- 
ment substantial dollars. ‘There are many | 
broader shoulders that carry duller heads than 
Tom’s. We have been quite amused lately by 
reading the following description, by Mr. Barnum, 
of Tom's interview with Queen Victoria. His self- 
complacency is equal to any trial. 





THE 


world seems to have gone crazy. 


into 


On arriving at the palace, the Lord in Waiting | 
put me ‘under drill” as to the manner in which | 
should conduct myself in the presence of the queen. 
I was to answer all questions asked by her majesty 
through him, and in no event to speak directly to 
the queen. In leaving the royal presence I was to 
“back out,” keeping my face towards the queen. 
Her majesty, Prince Albert, the Duchess of Kent, 
and twenty or thirty of the nobility, were awaiting 
our arrival. ‘They were standing at the farther end 


| versation with the miserable inmates of the rude 


lery—that chandelier is very fine !” 
the hand, and | 


The queen smilingly took him by 
said she hoped he was very well. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he replied, “I am first-rate !” 

“General,” continued the queen, “this is the| 
Prince of Wales.” 

“How are you, Prince?” said the General, shak- | 
ing him by the hand; and then standing beside the | 
prince, he remarked: “The prince is taller than I 
am, but I feel as big as anybody !” upon which he 
strutted up and down the room as proud as a pea- 
cock, amid shouts of laughter from all present. 

The queen then introduced the princess royal, 
and the General immediately led her to his elegant 
little sofa, which we took with us, and with much 
politeness, sat himself down beside her. Shortly 
after rising from his seat, he went through his vari- 
ous performances as before, and the queen handed 
him an elegant and costly souvenir, which had been 
expressly made for him by her order; for which he 
told her “he was very much obliged, and would 
keep it as long as he lived.” 


———__+o+—_—___ 
ADVENTURE IN FLORIDA. 


“In December we lay anchored,” says a young 
volunteer in our naval service, “in St. Andrews 
Bay, Florida. While here a stirring little war in- 
cident occurred, which served to break up the dull- 
ness of naval life. On one side of our anchorage 
ground is an island, over which some of us have 
roamed and hunted, when we could obtain permis- 
sion from the captain. Upon the other side is the 
main land. It is about a mile and a half away, but 
we see almost every night, dotting here and there 
its dark fields and hills, the camp fires of straggling 
parties of the rebels. Our shells, however, are not 
respectful visitors, and the enemy take good care 
to keep out of their range.” 


On the 22d December we steamed up the bay to 
the almost deserted town of St. Andrews, and 
anchored near the shore. Our captain had heard 
that a valuable rebel yacht was anchored two miles 
up a small creek in the vicinity. So he sent two 
armed boats ashore to reconnoitre, with a view to 
secure the ‘prize. Each boat was manned by ten 
men. Upon landing four pickets were sent out, 
and hearing of a drove of cattle up the beach, we 
concluded to secure some fresh beef before going 
for the yacht. After walking about one mile, we 
found the cattle grazing near the beach. They 
were wild enough, but we succeeded in killing two 
fine cows. They were the property of farmers who 
had joined the rebel army, so we found them, after 
we got on board, legal tender. 

After putting the beef into our boats, seven of 
us walked leisurely down the beach. One of the 
boats kept along parallel to us, within hail. Soon 
becoming anxious about our pickets, we left the 
beach and took a long circuit through the woods. 
We came out again on the beach just below a small 
house. The boat that had followed us was then 
heading out from the shore to get around a long 
shoal, while the other boat was heading towards 
the ship, to put aboard the beef. Our party as- 
cended a steep gorge, and were standing in con- 


house on the bank, when we suddenly discovered 
almost upon us a large party of rebel soldiers. 
With one moment’s hesitation all would have been 
lost. I shouted, “Make for the boat on the point,” 
and bounding down the ravine we started on a race 
for life. On an open beach for three hundred yards 
we ran, while volley after volley was poured into 
us. Bullets rained, I can assure you. ‘The sand 





of the room when the doors were thrown open, and 
the General toddled in, looking like a wax doll 
gifted with the power of locomotion. ‘The General 
advanced with a firm step, and as he came within 
hailing distance, made a very graceful bow, and ex- 
claimed, “Good evening, ladies and gentlemen !” 

A burst of laughter followed this salutation. 
The queen then took him by the hand, led him 
about the gallery, and asked him many questions, 
the answers to which kept the party in great merri- 
ment. ‘The General familiarly informed the queen 
that her picture gallery was first rate, and told her 
that he should like to see the Prince of Wales. 
The queen replied that the prince had retired to 
rest, but that he should see him on some future 
occasion. The General then gave his songs, dances 
and imitations, and after a conversation with Prince 
Albert and all present, which continued for more 
than an hour, we were permitted to depart. 


Etiquette requires that a person leaving the 


was ploughed up before, behind, and on both sides 
|ofus. One man had a ball pass through his coat, 
|and it is a mystery to me that we all escaped un- 
| injured. 

In the meantime the men in the other boat, hear- 
ing our shouts and witnessing the retreat, with 
gallantry and coolness turned their boat in to the 
| point, and under a heavy fire from another party 
|of rebels, awaited our arrival. After reaching the 
| boat we returned the fire warmly. I had just dis- 
|charged my rifle, when a ball almost grazed my 
| head, striking the man next to me, going through 
|his wrist. At this moment Capt. Willcomb, on 
| board the ship, being able to distinguish us and 
our precarious position, fired a rifle shell almost 
\into the midst of the rebels. Never sounded 
|music sweeter to our ears than the whistling of 
‘that shell as it flew along on its errand of relief. 
| The rebels scattered in every direction. 

Our four pickets soon made their appearance, 
jand a boat was dispatched, and brought them off 


Look at him well ; 
Think if you know him, 
If you do, tell. 
I will describe him, 
That so you may see 
If he’s a stranger 
To you and to me 


He has two hands 

That can manage a top, 
And climb a tall chestnut 

To make the nuts drop. 
They’re just full of business, 

With ball, hoop, and swing, 
Yet are never too busy 

To do a kind thing. 


He has two feet 
That can run up and down, 
Over the country 
And all about town, 
I should think they’d be tired— 
They never are still,— 
But they’re ready to run for you 
Whither you will. 


He has two eyes, 
Always busy and bright, 
And looking at something 
From morning to night. 
They help him at work 
And they help him at play, 
And the sweet words of Jesus 
They read every day. 


He has two ears— 
O how well he can hear 
The birds as they sing 
And the boys as they cheer; 
They are out on the common, 
And for him they call,— 
But one word from his mother 
He hears first of all. 


He has a tongue 
That runs like a sprite ; 
It begins in the morning 
As soon as the light. 

It’s the best little tongue 
You can anywhere find, 
For it always speaks truth, 
And it always is kind. 


He has a heart 
That is happy and gay, 
For Jesus is King there 
The whole of the day. 
The Lord’s little servant 
He’s trying to be,— 
Is this boy a stranger 


To you and to me? Little American. 


ee eae 
For the Companion. 
JET, 
THE MORNING WALK AND THE COLD WATER BATH. 

Mr. Frink had a horse, a splendid creature, that 
was the pride of the family. Among his knowing 
performances was the following. In the yard ad- 
joining the barn, where the horse was often allowed 
to remain, was a well, from which the water was 
drawn by means of an old-fashioned well sweep ; 
that is, a horizontal and a perpendicular pole. To 
the latter the bucket is attached. When Jet wanted 
water, he used to help himself in this wise. Seiz- 
ing the upright pole between his teeth, he would 
swing the bucket clear of the curb and sides of the 
well, and then loosening his hold, he would sud- 
denly and dexterously grasp the pole higher up, 
and pull it down, continuing to do this until the 
bucket sank into the water. 

Then came the drawing up of the full bucket. 
With head bent far over the curb, he would seize 
the pole and throw it up with a jerk, then catch 
hold of it lower down for another pull, until at last 
the moss-covered bucket would come in sight, drip- 
ping with coolness. Now Jet would take the chain 
between his teeth, and swing the bucket to its ac- 
customed place on the well’s side, and then help 
himself to draught after draught of the crystal 
fluid, pausing after each one to raise his head, 
and say, with all the mute eloquence of his expres- 
sive face, “O, how delicious !” 

One cold night in winter Mr. Frink heard, about 
midnight, a tapping on his bedroom window. 
Without waiting to light a lamp, he went to the 


side door, supposing that some of his neighbors 
At first, he 
could neither see nor hear any thing, but in a mo- 
ment he heard the tramp of a horse’s foot, and be- 
coming accustomed to the dim light, he saw Jet. 
The poor creature approached, and laid his head 
He was trembling 
The 


were in trouble, and wanted help. 


against his master’s shoulder. 
violently, and breathing short and quick. 


stable, no doubt greatly refreshed by his exercise 
in the open air. Singularly enough, he never went 
beyond the distance which he had prescribed for 
Sunday walk. 

This habit of breaking or untying the halter 
ruins the best horse. Like some people, young or 
old, he becomes good ‘for nothing, because you can 
never depend upon him. Tie up a horse that has 
no bad habits, and as it is often said of good boys, 
he is right there, when you want him. Right there! 
that commendation has a world of meaning. |; 
means that when you look for your boy, your heart 
will never be grieved by finding him engaged jn 
evil practices. ight there, means in the very 
middle of the pleasant path of duty ; no shying, to 
right or left;-no looking about for excuses for jump- 
ing out of it, and dashing headlong down the road 
to ruin. Give us boys that are always right there, 
If one bad habit spoils a horse, surely a child 
should be grateful to parents who strive to aid him 
in conquering his. A man in our town once broke 
up this bad habit in his horse by the following ex. 
pedient. Inveterate diseases require powerful medj- 
cines, and this man had followed his horse many a 
Weary mile after he had broken away, so he took 
him to the river’s bank, selected a spot where the 
shore broke off abruptly, some feet above the wa. 
ter, and tied him to a tree, then hid himself to 
watch. Very soon, Billy began to pull back ; the 
halter held firmly; Billy braced himself, and gave 
another pull, when snap went the halter, and Billy 
with it, heels over head into the Connecticut belov, 
The horse struck out for the shore, and followed 
his master home with a meekness that bespoke 
added wisdom. And such a hearty dislike for the 
cold water treatment had been planted in his mind 
by this experience, that he never tried that trick 
again. Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 
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JAMIE AND THE OLD DOCTOR. 


Jamie looked up as he heard the sound of foot- 
steps in the distance. There, coming straight 
toward him, was the old doctor of the town, who 
was known far and wide as a scoffer at good things 
—an unbeliever. Jamie’s first impulse was to catch 
up the volume he was reading, and run into the 
house. He knew the doctor would laugh at him, 
and he felt somewhat afraid of this portly, wicked 
man. Casting his eye upon the holy volume as he 
was rising to his feet, this verse stared him in the 
face : 
“For whosoever shall be ashamed of Me and of 
My words, of him shall the Son of Man he 
ashamed, when He shall come in His own glory, 
and in His Father’s, and of the holy angels.” 
Jamie caught his breath. Was it possible that 
he was willing to deny Jesus, the dear Lamb «f 
God, the pure and holy Christ, the only Saviour of 
sinners? As he thought this, he felt himself flush 
with shame. And now the doctor was directly is 
front of the humble little cottage, and the boy 
looked up as his stout stick struck against th 
ground. 
“Good-morning, my little student,” said the old 
man. 
“‘Good-morning, doctor,” said Jamie, respectfully. 
“Well, what charming new book have you gv 
there ?” 
“It’s an old book, sir, but mother says it’s always 
new. It’s the Word of God.” 
“And how do you know that, my boy—because 
mother told you so ?” 
“T am sure, sir,” said the boy, “God would not 
make men and then leave them without any guice. 
“But He has given them conscience, my lad.” 
“Yes, sir, but how would they know any thing 
about conscience, or right and wrong, if it was 0 
for the Holy Scriptures ? Besides, Jesus Christ 0 
ten speaks of it and calls it His Word.” 
“Ah! my boy, when you get to my age you 
think differently of these things,” said the old do 
tor. 
“Why, did you love the Bible when you were § 
boy 2” asked Jamie, looking up with astonishmett 
The old man was not prepared with an answer 
that question. He colored and coughed, and tne 
to evade Jamie’s honest eyes. ’ 
“And did your mother pray with you, as m™ 
does, and teach you how to love your neighbe 
and do your duty ; and have you forgotten It all? 
Well does the Holy Bible say, “Out of the 
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royal presence shall not turn the back upon the | safe and sound. One of them was lying under a 
queen. In “backing out,” Barnum stepped rather | fallen tree within ten yards of the rebels while they 
Sn ae . | were firing at us, and says they were profuse in| 
fast for Tom. i their vile and abusive language. They numbered | 
We had, says Barnum, a considerable distance | from seventy-five to one hundred men. 
to travel in that long gallery before reaching the 
door, and whenever the General found he was los- | 
ing ground he turned around and ran a few steps, | 
then resumed the position of “backing out,” then | 
turned around and ran, and so continued to alter- | 
nate his methods of getting to the door, until the | 
gallery fairly rang with the merriment of the royal | 
spectators. It was really one of the richest scenes 
1 ever saw, especially the concluding section. Run-| ma’am, I have so much to do,” replied the child. 
ning, under the circumstances, was an offence suf-| “What have you to do, my child,” asked the 
ficiently heinous to excite the indignation of the | teacher. 
queen’s favorite poodle-dog, and he vented his dis-| “I have to take care of the baby and teach mother 
pleasure by barking so sharply as to startle the | to read,” replied the child. The teacher called on 
General from his propriety. He, however, recov-! the mother, and found that this child had indeed 


——+on——_——_ 
TEACHING MOTHER TO READ. 

A little colored girl in a Connecticut Sunday 
school having learned to read, was told to commit 
three verses of Scripture every week as her Sab- 
bath lesson. After a time her teacher wished her 
to learn more. “I can’t get but three verses, 


mouths of babes and sucklings Thou hast ordaine 
praise.” ; ” 

That old doctor had had a praying mothe 
Suddenly across his vision came the bended form 
of that good mother, and in his ears her ves 
sounded, “My son, if sinners entice thee, conse? 
thou not.” So vivid was all this that the - 
were in his eyes before he knew it, and with ate 
ty “pshaw!” he wiped them away. For a 


ri i faith of the little s 
| fastened, made his way to the house. ra the simple 
e” husky 


> whe insti ; , . ° . : ‘ 

By what instinct he chose his master’s bedroom} «Jamie,” he said, and his voice was hu: Be 
| window to rap at, or how long he had rapped, was | trembling, “go on, my boy, in the path a Bid 
| ° on ° - sl ' . 2 e Di 
| never known, but the prints of his feet in the snow | your mother has led you. I did noé love tf 


i : 7 > or 5 1 have bee? 
testified. that he came from the barn directly to | seit - — — ae or me, aé 
that window. All that could be done was done for | there is any hope for me, it is because she pref 


| the sufferer, but in vain. He lived but a short! Love your Bible, my boy, and never read ¥ 
| time. Yet through all his agony he knew his be- | wicked men have said against it. Take the a 


alarm ran through the house. “Poor Jet is sick! 
Jet is sick, and has come to us for help.” Every 
member was awake, and anxious to do something 
for their beautiful pet. He had been seized with a 
violent congestion of the lungs, and had, while suf- 
fering alone in his stall, gnawed off his rope halter ; 
| and pushing open the barn door, which was slightly 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








ofan old man who often wishes he had loved the 
Bible when he was aboy.” 

«But, doctor,” said Jamie, timidly, “there’s a 
serse that says, ‘He that cometh to Me I will in no 
wise cast out.’” ; 

“Thank you, my boy, thank you,” said the old 
joctor, turning hastily away. 
his talk more than once.” ; a 
And the old doctor did think of it. Now sup- 
ose Jamie had skulked in the house, ashamed of 
re Bible, heaven would have held no crown for 
ia Young Reaper. 
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THE POWER OF A STING. 
My friend had a hive of bees given him. All the 





fmily rejoiced and talked about the new pets—| 


how beautiful it would be to see the little creatures 
a earnestly at work—some making new comb, 
me feeding the young bees, some bringing in the 
ylow pollen on their legs, some coming diving 
ome laden with honey, and all singing and joyful, 
seeming to say, 
To work! to work !— 
Early and late ; 
None will shirk 
Or shun her fate! 


And then they talked about the rich, delicious 
honey which they would have from the hive at the 
dose of summer. 

So the bees were gathered into a new white hive, 
snd placed under the great elm tree in the yard, 
not far from the house. The boys were delighted, 
at first, and the bees were so gentle that any body 
night go close to them and watch them. The boys 
yere charged never to disturb or excite them. 

After some weeks the boys found that by tap- 
ping on the hive they could make the bees come 
jut, Then they began to annoy them, till finally 
‘hey found that by throwing a few stones at the 
hive, they could bring out thousands. They would 
then come as near as they dared, throw a few 
sones, and cry, “Bee, bee! come after me!” 

One day—and all this time they kept the fun to 
themselves—as they threw their stones, and chal- 
enged the poor bees, one bee said, “T’ll come after 
you!” and after them she went, humming and 
tireatening: ‘The boys ran, and threshed with 
their caps, and brushed their heads with their 
tands) But the bee was up to them, and when 
they had run almost down to the big butter-nut 
tree, she just touched Robert on the very lower tip 
ofhisear. It was done in an instant. “O,” says 
he, “I'm stung—but I don’t care. It didn’t hurt 
much!” But by-and-by the smart and the pain 
increased, and the ear began to grow red and 
swell, and soon the whole head began to ache. 
“), Willie, I’m sick, very sick,” said he. Then 
hesatdown, and pretty soon every thing seemed 
0 swim round him, and grow dark, and he 
flt that he was pale, and then he began to 
romit, and last of all, he was in a cold sweat, and 
te fainted entirely away. Willie ran and cried for 
help. And when Robert came out of the fainting 
time, his mother was bending over him, rubbing 
bishands and putting water on his face. Then he 
tlamed “the cross bees,” and felt that he would 
like to kill them all, because the poor little things 
wanted to defend their homes in the way God had 
taught them. : 

But this was not all. The bees were spoiled! 
They had been gentle and confiding, but now they 
lost all confidence in everybody, and were so cross 
tht they would allow nobody to come into the 
sad. The clothes could not be hung out to dry, 
the wood could not be brought in, and the cow 
could not be driven to her yard from the pasture. 

The hopes of my friend in regard to enjoying 
the industry of his workers were spoiled. 

The hopes of being able to increase the number 
ofswarms were spoiled. 

vd hopes of having a harvest of honey were 
spoiled. 

> a aed of the bees and of the boy was 
spoiled, 

Robert disobeyed his father. Was that right ? 

He disappointed all the family. Was that right ? 

He destroyed the happiness of the poor bees. 
Was that right ? 

He laid the blame on the bees, when he alone 
vas to blame. Was that right ? 

He frightened his mother—for she did not know 
What ailed him when she found him apparently 
‘yng, 80 that she did not get over it for months. 
Was that right ? 

The sting of the bees is often thus terrible ; but 
0, “the sting of death is sin!” What a sting is 
wut! —Rev. John Todd, D. D. 
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FIGHT WITH A WOLF. 


The article in your paper a week or two since, 
gNng some incidents in woif hunting, recalls to 
ind a hunting adventure that came under my own 
rouce. In the spring of 1843 I was travelling 
‘rough the valley of Virginia, and stopped one 


ny 


tight at what was then called the Cloverdale Hotel, 


ot Springs. That section of the State was then 
greatly infested with wolves. The bounty, offered 
ythe State, of 810 for the head of every full- 
fown wolf, or $5 for that of every cub, induced a 
"a daring persons to make a business of destroy- 
‘ng these animals. Among these was a man named 


“sobriquet of “Wolf” Guy. On the very day on 
he evening of which I arrived 
Young ones, 
ay follows : 


f wh 
‘Wo p 
inees, 
“id, into the cave, 
vhich to drive 
Umself Jy 
‘and, 


the wolf out. 





“J shall think of| and knife, and dispatched the whelps. 


on the turnpike road between Staunton and the | 


wy, Who for his boldness in wolf-hunting obtained | 


) Z at Cloverdale, this 
uy had killed five wolves—one old one and four 
The manner in which he did it was 


barely room enough to pass freely by. In a mo-| 
| ment or two the wolf, alarmed by the movements | 
of the lad with the brush, made for the opening, | 
and while in the act of passing out, received a stab. 
| from the hunter’s bowie-knife that laid her lifeless | 
‘at his feet. Guy then entered, armed with club; 
This mode ; 
|of killing wolves was generally adopted by this 
/man, he having found that they are generally dis- 

posed to shun an encounter with their pursuers, | 
rather than attack them.—N. Y. Observer. 
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“BAD SOMETIMES.” 
Why should young people ever do wrong? It) 
| Seems strange that the boy or girl cannot be found | 
who is not “bad sometimes.” 





“What is your name, my dear?” said a gentle- 
man to a little girl whom he found at the house of | 
a friend, and who was silently watching him with 
great attention. 

“FE. H.,” she answered. 

“Can you spell your name ?” 

She spelt it for him. 

“How old are you ?” 

“Six years old, sir.” 

He looked into her honest face,—which, though 
not beautiful, was interesting for its simplicity and 
openness, and besides was adorned with a pair of 
large blue eyes,—and said to her: 

“You look like a good girl. Are you good al- 
ways ?” 

“No, sir,” she said, soberly: “I am bad some- 
times.” 

“TI am sorry to hear that. 
sometimes ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Are you not always happy when you are good ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“To you want to be happy always ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then why are you ever bad, if it makes you un- 
happy ?” 

The little girl opened her great eyes wider, and 
thought a moment, and then said, very slowly, 

“I—don’t— know—any—reason.” 


What makes you bad 


“Didn’t know any reason?” We ought always 
to know why we have done wrong. “Why have I 
done this ?” should be the first question asked after 
a bad action has been committed. Know the rea- 
son that prompted the act, and then look out 
sharply that you are not overcome by it in the fu- 
ture. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LOST THEIR WAY. 


Several years ago there were two little boys in 
the eastern part of Connecticut, by the names of 
Samuel and Thomas, but commonly called Sammy 
and Tommy. The former was about eight, and the 
atter six years old, when their father purchased 
some land about two miles from his home, taking 
a straight course through a large piece of woods, 
but to go round on the road it would be much far- 
ther. 

Having men at work on that new land, the dis- 
tance was too great for them to come home to 
dine; so he told the boys’ mother one morning, to 
get her dinner ready early that day; put it into a 
tin kettle with the dishes, and he would wait for it, 
and have these boys go with him, and learn the 
way through the woods, so that they could there- 
after carry out dinner to those men. The dinner 
being prepared, they took it and started on, notic- 
ing various objects by the way, until they got into 
the woods, where there was a very large rock, un- 
der which the goats that lived in the woods shel- 
tered themselves in stormy weather. When they 
came in sight of the rock, the boys exclaimed, 

“O father, we never saw such a rock as that be- 
fore ;” and the father said, “Well, boys, do you 
think you would know that rock should you see it 
again ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boys: and the father said, 
“This rock we call the goat rock, and this woods 
the goat rock woods ; now when you return, if you 
come by this rock, you will know that you are 
right, and this will be half way home.” 

So they went on, noticing other objects by the 
way, till they arrived where the men were at work. 
They sat down, ate their dinner, and put the dishes 
into the tin kettle, which the boys took and started 
alone for home. Watching their way carefully, 
they came safe to the goat rock ; and remembering 
that their father said, “This will be half way home,” 
they apprehended no danger in travelling the other 
half of the way, so they stopped and played around 
the rock for some time; then started for home, but 
took the wrong direction, and after travelling quite 
a distance, to their surprise they found themselves 
at the goat rock. Then after much sober thought 
and consultation, they started again for home, but | 

took another wrong direction, and travelled till the | 
| afternoon was nearly spent, when, to their astonish- | 
ment, they were again at the goat rock, and a heavy | 
| thunder p dese was rising, which terrified the boys | 
| exceedingly, they being afraid of thunder when) 
| away from their mother. Tommy said, 

“Let us go this way, Sammy.” 

“No,” said the latter, “for if we start again the | 
| third time, we may never find the way back, even | 
'to the goat rock. What shall we do?” 
| Tommy was speechless; and after a little solemn | 
| reflection, Sammy said, | 
| “Now, Tommy, we 


— 








know that father prays to 


He had traced the old wolf to a den, the entrance God; he asks God to do much for him; let us ask | 
ich was not more than large enough to admit | father’s God to show us the way out of the woods.” | 
ersons abreast, creeping on their hands and | 
Guy sent his son, a boy some twelve years | 


“So let’s,” said Tommy. 
They knelt right down together, and Sammy did 


armed with some brush with! the talking, about in these words, “O Lord, we 
At the same time he | have got lost here in the woods, and can’t find the 
1 lay down with an open bowie-knife in his! way out; and there is no man here to tell us the 
in the entrance of the cave and near one side | right way ; now father prays to you every day; he 
Tit, leaving for the wolf, when driven thither, | asks you to do a great many things for him; and| 


Jew minutes be reheved trom all pains and disquietude, and the 


we are his boys; wont you be so good as to show 
us the way out of the woods ?” 

They rose from their knees, and went directly 
out, on to the clearing in sight of home. 

Tommy was much elated, and on the point of 
clipping it to the house, when Sammy said, “Now, 
Tommy, the Lord has shown us the right way, 
and we ought to thank Him for it.” 

“So we ought,” said Tommy ; and Sammy, in the 
best way he could, did thank the Lord for being so 
good to them. ‘Then at twilight, they returned to 
their home safe and well, but very tired. 

Now if these boys had not prayed to God, they 
would probably have been in the woods all night, 
and wild beasts might have devoured them. But 
the Lord heard their prayer, and directed their lit- 
tle minds just the right way. O how good the 
Lord is: and surely we ought to delight to honor 
and obey Him. Probably the children who read 
this story may wish to know what boys they were. 
Well, I will tell you. The writer of this article 
was the Sammy, and his brother now residing in 
Christian County, Ill., was the Tommy. 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 
DICTIONARY. 
Pictorial Edition---1,500 LDlustrations. 


> “The eighty pages of Illustrations, comparable in 
fineness to those of bank notes, are worth the price of the 
book.” —Cu. HERALD. 


WEBSTER'S GREAT DICTIONARY.—We learn with much pleasure 
from the publishers, Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, Springtield, 
Mass., that the new pictorial edition of **Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary” is having a very extended sale. Every school, every 
office, nay, every dweliing, should be provided with it. It is the 
standard not only tor spelling and definition, but also for correct 
pronunciation. The amount of gene: al information which is also 
condensed within its pages is truly astonishing. In the course 
of a very extensive professional practice we have frequent neces- 
sity to seek out and apply the best technicalterms and descrip- 
tions. Webster is our constant recourse, and we never consult 
him in vain. It is surprising to observe how replete the work is., 
As an educational medium it enjoys a very high reputation. For 
the schools of New York State no less than ten thousand copies 
have been purchased, while in Massaehusetts, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey and Wisconsin an equal number has been obtained, or one copy 
for almost every school. It is said that more than ten times as 
many copies of Webster are sold as of any other similar publica- 
tion.— Scientific American, May, 1862. 12—3w 





R. R. R. 
HOW TO KEEP WELL. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF is a positive preservative of 
health, and preventive against sickness ; few people would suffer 
a day's illness is this medicine was better understood, and used on 
all occasions when pain or uneasiness is experienced. Let us bear 
this fact in mind, that disease aiways gives unmistakeable sigus 
ofits approach. At first the patient experiences a slight discom- 
fort; this is tollowed with pain to a greater or less extent, and 
other symptoms follow in rapid succession, until some tormidable 
disease becomes fully developed. If, on the first indicatioa of 
pain, uneasiness or discomfort, a dose of 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


Is administered, pain and discomfort will disappear, and the seeds 
of the working disease be expelled from the system. Bear in 
mind, that when you‘are seized with painin any part of the body, 
or feel cold chills, or hot flashes, head-ache, shiverings, cold teet, 
pain in the back, loins, legs. arms, or in the stomach, bowels, 
across the small of the back, sore throat, watery discharges trom 
the eyes or nose, or feel drowsy, languid, debilitated, that some 
disease is about to attack you, it may be Chilis and Fever, Ty- 
phoid Fever, Pneumonia, Bilious Fever, Influenza, Diptheria—it 
may be Small Pox, Erisipelas, or other malignant diseases, if, 
however. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF is freely used as by di- 
rections, when you experience these symptoms, you will, ina 


disease comp.etely vanquished. Let this course be followed un- 
der all circumstances when these signs appear, and not one ina 
thousand will suffer one hour's sickness. 

WHEN TO BE USED. 

The useof RADWAY'S READY RELIEF will prove beneficial 
in every case where pain is experienced, nor will it interfere with 
the action of any other medicine. Let all those who suffer pa‘n, 
make one trial of it, it will afford immediate ease, and greatly fa- 
cilitate the cure. 


Rapway's READY RELIEF is sold for 25 cents per bottle by 
Drugzgists. 
DR. RADWAY & CO., 
OFFICE 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
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CHILDREN’S TEETH. 

Dr. AMMI BROWN, with general Dental Practice, zives spe- 
cial attention to preserving such badly decayed or broken teeth 
as are usually extracted, and to filling and regulating Children’s 
Teeth. Pure Sulphuric Ether used in extracting. 


9-—ly 2442 WINTER STREET. 





@~ There are three complaints whose terrors are only known 
to the sufferers, namely, NEURALGIA. which is purely nervous, 
attacks without notice, or when least expected, and suffering in- 
tense; SICK HEADACHE, which is never welcome, but dreadful in 
pain and sickness; Loss OF SLEEP, Which wears on the system, 
robs nature of its great restorer, and thousands are its subjects. 

For all the above complaints a remedy is found in HUNNE- 
WELL’S TOLU ANODYNE, and if any inducement is needed to 
show the confidence of the proprietor, it 1s, that hejasks all agents 
to refund money when satisfaction is not given. 

G2 Fac-simile of J. L. Hunnewell’s signature over corks of 
genuine only. 

J. L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 

For sale by all dealers everywhere. 


Dealers of good reterence supplied on commission. 9—1m 





CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


With corrupt, disordered or vitiated Blood, you must be sick all 
over, It may burstout in Pimples, or Sores, or m some active 
disease, or it may merely keep you listless, depressed and good 
for nothing. But you cannot have good health while your biood 
is impure. Ayer's Sarsaparilla purges out these impurities and 
sthnulates the organs of life in‘o vigorous action, restoring the 
health and expelling disease. Hence it rapidly cures a variety of 
complaints which are caused by impurity of the blood, such as 
Scrofula or Kings’ Evil, Tumors. Ulcers, Sores, Eruptions, 
Pimples, Blotches, Be ils, St Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, 
Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, Cancer or Can- 
cerous Tumors, Sore Eyes, Liver Complaints and Heart Dis- 
eases. Try AYER'S SAKSAPARILLA, and sce for yourself the sur- 
prising activity with which it cleanses the blood and cures the 
disorders. 

AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL is so universally known to sur- 
pass € vy other remedy for the cure of Coughs, Colds, Influenza, 
Hoarseiiess, Croup, Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, and for 
the relief of Consumptive Patients in advanced stages of the dis- 
ease, that it is useless here to recount the evidences of its virtues. 
The world knows them. 

AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS—for Costiveness, Dyspepsia, In- 
digestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Jaundice, Headache, Heart- 
burn, Piles, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Worms, and in short for all the 
purposes of a purgative medicine. 

PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX, OR FIVE BOXES FOR $1. 
PREPARED BY 


D.C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 


@@™ Sold by WEEKS & POTTER at Wholesale, and at Retail 
by all Drugygists. 5-—2m 











PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. S.A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 

TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 

To its Original Youthful Color. 

IT Is NOT A DYE, 
but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natu- 
ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quantity as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applied by one's 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months will 
ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 

THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 

THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 

MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 
tresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impart- 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandrutf, 
and imparts to ita most delightrul fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair trom falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: “I have used, through 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. Lam now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and britt!®, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 

TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


Rev. Hi. V. DEGEN, Boston, Mass., writes: ‘That Mrs. 8. A. 
Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes. 

DOCTORS APPROVE. 

Dr. J. R. DILtinGcuaM, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zvlobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 

ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. S. B. Morey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: “Tie effect of 
Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the origmal hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum 1 regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair.” 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Wo. Portevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes; ““Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to growon bald spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use." 

THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's llair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to these who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer 1s nota Dye, as [ have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's World’s Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair, 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color. I 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 

PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 

Rev. AMOS BLANCHARD, Meriden, N. H., writes : “I think very 
highly of Mrs. %. A. Allen's Worla’s Hair Kestorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
istactory results.” These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


2 THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., 11] , writes : 
“T have tried Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 


balsamum. They acted likeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
ty years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
lingly.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


S. RANDALL, Esq., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 

PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 

Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: ‘I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. lis 
cleansing and healing properties, removing’ dandruff, and viving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.”’ 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


S. RANDALL, EsqQ.. Sullivansville, N. Y., says,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : “Itis the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Har 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
tablished to require them.” 





Ge We think that if these fail to convince, nothing less than a 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always Insist on having these. 


Weaspire to have the best, not the lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 37% 
cents per bottle. 


MBS. 8, A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 





SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who contem- 


plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give mea | 


first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books of all 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

Theplan I have of lete adopted, of giving a trade discount to 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. 


vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilege of 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examination. 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbath 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries on this 
principle in all parts of New England. 


3t— HENRY HOYT, 9 CornuILu. 


Any school sending me | 
thetr own Catalogue, and mdicating the amount they wish to in- | 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK. 
| 49—lyp 














48 THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








_ |ser’s, “Win gold and spare it;” a profligate’s, | 
| “Win gold and spend it;” a broker's, “Win gold | 
jand lend it;” a fool’s, “Win gold and end it;” a 
| gambler’s, “Win gold and lose it; a wise man’s, ; 

“Win gold and use it.” 


YOUTIVS COMPANION. 
BOSTON, shen 1863. 


| 





VARIETY. 


a 


CROSSING THE LINES. 

‘To-day is my} A colored woman with two children, one dang- 
birth-day, a day so dull and so gloomy that I would | ling from under her arm, and the other grasped by 
almost be willing to forget it, if I could. I have’ his shoulder, clambered up the banks of a South- 
been out into the Thier-garden. The walks were | °™ Niver and neared a picket, who had long been 


. | watching the little skiff which brought them across 
wet, and sodden with dead leaves. The branches} the water. It contained two men, the woman, and 


of the trees lashed themselves together with #| her two boys. “I’m here at last, on freedom’s 

fierce restlessness that made me almost homesick ;| shore, be n’t 1?” asked the woman. “Yes,” said 

the sky was lead-colored, and every thing was wet | he soldier; “but I’m afraid you'll find it a hard’ 

and miserable, so I camé home to read and study | roed to travel.” °Sha'n’t have to go beck, shall: 
" j 


by myself. As I opened my door, there on my| “No,” replied the soldier, “you'll never go hack to 
table was a lovely bouquet of flowers, and under it! slavery.” 
a card, on which was written in German, “For! “Then no meses owns HS but the Lord, and he’s 
your birth-day; from your mother and sisters in| . good Massa, said the — feelingly. “My | 
. “ea 4 . chillen be his and mine. They'll not be bought, 
America.” land selled out of my sight, and they'll read and 
It was like something from home, and I declared | grow up to be men; that’s what their fader warn’t. 
on the spot I would never say another word against | He telled me time’d come—freedom’s day ; but the 
the Germans, though I suppose I shall, long before | Lord ha’ mercy, I had no faith. The Lord is — 
this letter is ended. It does one good to feel that | “PPCTNIN. His promise. He's sure, though. My 


> > we > ole man said it would come.” ‘Where is your old 
gush of gratitude which such a trifling act brings| pan?” asked the picket. “Don’t ax me,” she said, 


forth, and the day seemed to grow brighter and| ina husky voice, while the tears streamed down 
my spirit more cheerful as I recalled the mercies, | her cheeks, a 
the unheeded blessings of past years. | The picket directed ee captain ot 
Here birth-days are made much of. Going to| on ® ose a Se ee 
: ’ woolly heads with their shining, eager faces, she 
my teacher’s the other day, I found over the door | marched on, a freed woman. A few moments be- 
a wreath of flowers, and similar wreaths in the| fore and she was a slave, and her two sons were 
salon. 1 inquired the cause, and found that it was! Slaves, liable to be driven about by the will of 
the birth-day of one of the children. All the fam-| eng — pene eydlne pte ye 8 e 
ily were in the salon, dressed in their mcest gar-|* A line “on crossed, she ‘hardly knew 22 pa 
ments, and sweetmeats and coffee were handed to| where; but to reach it the mother had risked her 
me as I entered, though of course I was compara- | all. To put her children within its pale she had 
tively a stranger. The friends of the family were | wae aan key hg 3 there ; oy we 
arriving, each with some little present, or bouquet | - neecae freed —-Chita’e ao ae oe 
of flowers, and the afternoon of the day would | ) aw itt 
probably be spent in some garden in the enbenbe, | aie ne 
This is very pleasant, for it links the years of | arte arial = , , 
childhood with pleasing memories, and simple, un- | Pe decay of vo ae gan — the 
ng incident, which he says occurred some 
affected pleasures. I was sorry that I was unpro- | years since in the State of Rhode Island. Colored 
vided with a gift, but I had not been aware of the| persons are allowed to vote, and to hold office, if 
custom before, therefore the next best thing ]| elected. On one occasion, Mr. R., a very pompous, 
could do was to take myself off, and leave them to | but not very popular man, desiring » be — 
their happiness alone. Inspector of Elections, gathered his friends aroun 
the polls early on the morning of election day—the 
A COURT CAVALCADE. |custom being to select an Inspector by vote of 
Yesterday, going through Grosse Frankforter | — aagpeng = present at the ne ty, Re 
Siva : - “+e way | Polls. Some mischievous young men, who dislike 
to Potsdam. First came outrilets clearing the| ie Pompons candidate, had heard of his plane, end 
| they were also present with a large party, and, to 
streets of all vehicles; then the carriage of the | his great disgust, they gave a majority for a huge, 
Prince Regent, a large, fine-looking man, in a! burly, but good-natured negro, well known to the 
simple dress, talking with an officer in a crimson | citizens. When the voters came up to deposit 
uniform. The carriage was drawn by four oy loans a yagi tain — . a 
horses with boy-postillions on their backs, and two | are a , . ee 
servants in livery standing behind, looking very “It is customary to take off the hat when vot- 
much like those dressed-up monkeys that go round | ing,” said he, “but in this case I don’t know about 
with hand-organs in America. It. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN. 
BIRTH-DAYS IN GERMANY. | 
Dervr READERS oF THE COMPANION, — It is a} 
long time since I have written you, but I now find | 
time to send you another letter. 


For the Companion, | 
| 














| QO,” immediately replied the colored man, “jest 
THE ENGLISH PRINCESS. | as you please; it depends on a man’s broughten 
Then came a carriage with the English Princess, | up; dere’s Mr. 8. and Mr. B., (naming two weal- 
daughter of Queen Victoria, and her husband, the | me rap eng ee = = dere rg he if'a man 
ee Wie. acs agi asn’t been brought up to manners, why we ’scuse 
ot ples reagan a This ered we much | him.” The roar of laughter which followed so dis- 
eloved for her good sense and simplicity. She | comfited Mr. R. that he hastily left. 
was dressed as any other lady would dress in trav- aia 
elling, in some greyish cloth, with a little straw 
; os te Pnege THE BOY’S REPROOF. 
bonnet trimmed with white ribbons. or ow oi ved hi 
ae . : a minister in a country village received his sup- 
Many pleasing anecdotes are told about the prin | ply of milk from one of his deacons, and his son| 
cess, Among others, I heard that when she first | Robert, about ten years old, was sent for it daily. 
came to Berlin every one about the court was busy | A railroad had recently been built in that vicinity, 
rubbing up their stock of English, supposing of| nd the boys had learned to imitate the whistle. 
course that the princess would speak it; but to| When Robert was within a few rods of the deacon’s 


‘ - ‘ house, he used to give a loud “too-o-0-t,” to let 
their surprise and delight she remarked that now, | them know he was ta so that the milk might | 
as she was a German princess, she should only| be ready. It happened that milk was needed fur ay 
speak the language of her people; and perfect Ger-| young child one Sunday afternoon, and Robert! 
man, it is said, she speaks. Soles sent for it, unthinkingly gave his usual 














| 12” she asked, with a startled and affrighted look. | h 


It is these little things that ever tell, whether in 


| “too-0-0-t.” 


Upon entering the house the deacon 
said to him, 


rather severely, “Robert, the cars do | 
Sunday.” Presently the deacon re- 
membered that he had not seen the weekly paper 
which the minister was accustomed to lend him. 
“Robert,” said he, “did you bring the news- | 


high or low life, and what we call tact is simply| jot run on 
the knowledge of bringing them into play. 


A CHIMNEY SWEEP. 
After the princess and her husband followed a| 


p 
train of carriages filled with the ladies and officers | Po he little fellow very archly, but respectfully | 
of the court, making a great show, from which I} replied : | 
turned to speak to a little chimney-sweeper who| ‘The cars do not carry the mail on Sunday, sir.” | 
was gaping at my side. The child was black as a| The deacon was fairly beaten with his own) 


cinder. He had a little ladder.over his shoulder, | — 


and a brush or two in his hand. I had always| EATING RAW PORK. 


heard that these poor creatures were very misera-| An army correspondent of the Examiner says, 
ble, and subject not only to hard treatment, but to | “It is strange how good a lump of raw pork tastes 
great suffering in pursuing their business; so 1, to one who is very hungry. When the Twentieth 
questioned the boy, whether he was contented or| Indiana regiment was attacked by rebel infantry, 

> . : .,| artillery and gunboats at Chickomacomico, on the 
not. He said he was. I asked if he was not afraid ; 


: i | upper end of Hatteras Island, and we proceeded to 
to go up the chimneys, and he burst into a hearty | the rescue, I was sent hither and thither as bearer 
laugh. He replied no, that he liked his trade, and | of dispatches. After riding down four good horses, 
did not wish to change it. His cheeks were plump, | and travelling a great number of miles without 
his eyes bright, and his laugh had all the hearti- food, 1 wnt ae 7" 7 of a poor fisherman’s hut, 
f boyhood, so that I turned away quite sat- | wees Se whet od ager ay 

— 6 Y quite sat-! jump of pork, which I had no time to have cooked, 
isfied that all chimney-sweepers were not quite as| and glad I was to get even that. I put my spurs 
wretched as they are represented. But I must|to my huge steed, and, while travelling on the; 
close, but will send you another letter soon. w. | verge of the blue Atlantic, in the hour of midnight, ' 
with the deafening roar of the ‘Hatteras breakers’ 

eine <i as my only companion, I finished my meal of raw 

A VAIN man’s motto is, “Win gold and wear it;”| pork. Much as I hated pork, it was very good 

a generous man’s, “Win gold and share it;” a mi-' then, How circumstances do alter cases!” 





A SELF-DENYING BOY. 

It is very well to ask your mother for a penny 
when you goto Sabbath school, and to put it in 
the box when you get there. But there is nothing 
very praiseworthy in it, after all. Would you be 
willing to deny yourself to earn a penny? A Sab- 
bath school teacher tells this story of one of his 
boys: 

“I taught a class in the Sabbath school at——, 
composed of eight boys. One of the boys was a 
widow’s son, a factory worker. He put into the 
missionary-box each Sabbath six cents. I asked 
him how, in his poverty, he dared do so much. 
‘My mother,’ was his reply, ‘gives me six cents a 
day for my dinner, and one day I fast, or, rather, 
I take a piece of bread and butter from home as a 
sort of lunch, and so save my six cents.’ He wasa 
keen, active fellow, obedient to his mother, and re- 
spectful to all who knew him. I felt half like up- 
braiding him for his self-imposed stint, and half 
disposed to censure myself for having so cold a 
eart. But when.I thought how much more of a 
man he would make for all his right and resolute 
spirit, I patted him on thg head and said, ‘Go on, 
Johnny. God will care for you and your mother, 
and in time to come will make you, I trust, a light 
in His church,’” 

—____—4 9 ——_——— 
For the Companion. 

LOVE WORDS. 
A little head with its golden hair, 
A little face so sweet and fair, 
A little hand with its dimpled grace, 
It wanders lovingly over my face, 
And a sweet voice whispers, soft and low, 
“TL love you, sister—I love you so.” 


It is dreary outside—the wind and rain 
Sweep sobbing by, like a funeral train ; 

But there’s light within—my heart beats high, 
I heed not the wild wind’s wailing ery, 

As I list to the murmur, soft and low, 

“T love you, sister—I love you so.” 


Ah, what is fame but an empty show, 
Luring us on through fields of snow! 
Ah, what is wealth but a glittering chain, 
Linking our hearts to the wind and rain, 
If we hear not murmured, soft and low, 
The sweet, fond words, ‘‘I love you so!” 


“T love you, sister !”—ah, murmur it o’er, 
They’re the echoed words of another shore, 
Where the streets are gold and the robes are white, 
Where there comes no storm, with its bitter blight, 
Where many hearts we have missed below 
Are murmuring still, ““We love you so.” 

Lizziz G. BEBBE. 





SHARP BEGGAR. 


In common with the rest of the world, Dr. M., 
an eminent Church of Scotland divine, lately visited 
the International Exhibition. Shortly after his ar- 
rival in the metropolis an Irishman came running 
to him in the street, crying, 

“Och, blessin’s on ye, Dr. M., how are yez ?” 

“I’m very well,” replied the doctor, rather drily. 

“And when did yez come to London ?” 

“Last week ; but how did you come to know me?” 

“Give me a shilling and I'll tell yez.” 

The doctor, curious to know how the fellow 
found his name out, gave him a shilling, and was 
answered by the Irishman : 

“Sure, then, I saw your name on your umbrella.” 


Or 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 


As a farmer was riding on the forward end of 
a piece of timber that was resting upon what are 
called “bobs,” the hindmost bob, in turning a short 
curve, threw the timber around in such a manner 
as to fasten his right foot between the timber and 
the tongue. ‘This forced him to the ground, where 
he lay some fifteen minutes. The oxen, being un- 
der good subjection, stopped immediately. the 
tongue could be lowered three or four inches, he 
could extricate his foot; at last the idea came, and 
the right one. He threw one of his mittens in 
front of the oxen’s nose ; they dropped their heads 
to smell, and he relieved in an instant his foot, 
which had received some slight bruises. 

————_—_ +o — —— 


A LITERAL OBHDIENCE. 


The Belfast, Me., Journal vouches for the fol- 
lowing: A gentleman of this city had at one time 
in his employ an Irishman possessed of a good 
deal more zeal than knowledge. His employer 
gave him a key one morning with directions to “go 
tothe post office and get the contents of forty.” 
Pat vanished, but presently came back with pock- 
ets, hat and hands filled with a miscellaneous col- 
lection of mail matter, and the explanation—“I 
couldn’t open forty, sir, but I opened all I could, 
and here they be ?” 

——~99——__—_ 
FIDELITY. 


A touching incident occured in the Fredericks- 
burg battle. A little dog belonging to sergeant 
W. H. Brown, of the Thirty-first Pennsylvania, fol- 
lowed him to the action. He was killed, and his 

et stationed himself over the body, refusing to 
al it. Whenever passing persons removed his 
cloak the dog would kiss the dead man’s face, and 
acted uneasily when it was covered. When the 
corpse was conveyed to its grave, the little dog fol- 
lowed—the only mourner. 


or 


From the following paragraph one would think 
there is an intention to raise tall students out in 
Wisconsin. An exchange paper says: “Its Board 
of Education has resolved to erect a building large 
enough to accommodate five hundred students 
three stories high.” 


A TRAVELLER, relating his adventures, told the 
company that he and his servant had made fifty 
wild Arabs run; which startled them. He ob- 
served that there was no great matter in it; “for,” 





tw” A COUGH, COLD, OR IRRITATED THROAT, if alloweg 
to progress, results in serious Pulmonary and Bronchiaj ate 
tions, oftentimes incurable. “i 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


reach directly the affected parts and give almost instant Telieg 
In Broncnitis, ASTHMA and CATARRH they are beneficial, The 
good effects resulting from the use of the Troches, and their os 
tended use, has caused them to be counterfeited. Be sure ;, 
guard against worthless imitations. OxtaIN only the Genuine 
Brown's Bronchial Troches, which have proved their efficacy 
by a test of many years. PUBLIC SPEAKERS and SinGErs should 
use the Troches. Military Officers and Soldiers who OVEr-tax the 
voice, and are exposed to sudden changes, should have then, 


solid everywhere at 25 cents a box. 3~3m 





FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Nothing is so suitable for a present, elther to old or Young, a 


CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


It reveals the unsecn things of creation, and shows the smut) 
est insect to be fearfully and wonderfully made. It isan ¢,. 
less source of amusement, and at the same time imparts the mon 
valuable information. oat 
Any child can use it, and noone, old or young, fails to be 
lighted with it. Every household should have one of these beay- 
tiful and instructive instruments. 

Every one who gives a child a Craig Microscope, will do tha: 
child alasting good. 

Price $2. Sent by mail, post-paid, for $2,25, or with six beau 
tiful mounted ohjects, $3 . 


Mounted objects at the rate of $1,50 per doz. 
C. H. WHEELER & CO.,, 
379 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTOy, 
Agents for New England. Se 


$$, 





oC. & A. SPRING, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SEWING MACHINE NEEDLE&Es 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


17 HARVARD PLACE, (oppusite OLD SOUTH CHURCH.) 
21—ly 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on reeeip: of ie 


rice. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiar 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkins 

16mo, cloth, 75 cents. i 
An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCIRINES. By Nehemiah Adam, 

D. D. Wmo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIVUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development of 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. lm, 

cloth, 85 cents. 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Futur 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. b. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERS 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illusirations. 8vo, $lzpp, 

Cloth, $3,00. 

MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mi: 
com, D. D. l6mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. 

D._16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. Bra 
New England Clergyman. 1l2mo, cloth,75 cents. . 
THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Kevy.John A. James, 18m, 

cloth, 40 cents. 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth,i 


cents, 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wim. K. Willian, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths }- 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, l6mo, cloth, 60 cents, 
A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Hom, 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie D.D. 1émo, «ini, 


63 cents. 
SEEv-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Wel. 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 
THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Louis 
Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE;; or, Book of Hom 
Entertainment and Instruction. By S. Prout Newcombe. Wit 
numerous Illustrations. 16mo,eloth, 75 cents. 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Ih 
of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomb. 1lémo, cloth, 42cents. 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By Mn 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 


By Jabez Burns,), 





FALL STYLES 
HATS AND CAPS FOR BOYS, 
JUST RECEIUSD AT 
JACKSONS, 101 COURT STREET. 
A NEW LOT OF WINTER CAPS FOR BOYS 
JUST OPKNED. 


101 Court Street, Boston. 101 
35—tf 





EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND PRrorFit. 
AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR $7,00. 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THB WORLD. 

















Printing Office, No. L.....csceecceeeeeseeeees Twelve Dollars. 
Press, 5 by 6 inches....... $7,00 | Can of Ink..........ceeee. cent 
ee 5 ee 3,00 | Iron Chase........... a 
Ink Roller 25 | Furniture...........0 a 
Tak Box...cce -ccccocccece % — 

OMice Complete....g..ccccccrccccceccceseorcsceeess $138 

Printing Office No. 2.......3.... Twenty-two Dollars. 

Press,8 by 12 inches...... $12,00 | Marble Slab...........ceell 
One font of type........... 3, Can ot Ink.... wd 
One font of fancy type... 2.00 | Chase......... i 
Composing Stick.......... 1,50 | Furniture .......cccccsccseee 
Ink Roller............. «+. 1,00 _ 

UR CUIIIOR cnn ccc ccdeesceccess ceccenscceseet $2) 
No. 2 Press with No 1 office, without No. 1 Press......++++ “ 
No. 1 Press, partly wood, old style..........ceeeeeeeeceeeeser™ 


LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are THE 38 
CURAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will ind 


your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in # 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and ty? 
The Press isso simple a boy or girl of twelve can do comm 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, (ir 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

Paice oF Pressus; No. 1,$7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No. 4# 


$22; No. 3, $32; No. 4, $42. 
LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 


13 WATER STREET, BOSTOS- 
— 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER: 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No § 
anism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY . 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,265 will invariably be charged if 
ene moath of the commencement of t 


5i—ly 








ayment is not made 
ES subscription year. 








said he, “we run, and they run after us.” 


Beunp Votumazs, Price $1,26 


Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yourself 


Paros oF Printixe Orricss, including Press : No. 1, $12; ¥04 
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